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Teaching Concerns of Preservice Teachers 
Abstract 

The purpose of the study was to identify and compare the teaching 
concerns of two groups of preservice teachers who were taught language arts 
methodology through the use of different approaches- A traditional approach 
(i.e., lectures and demonstrations by the professor) was used with one group 
(n = 43), and a field-experience approach (i.e., lectures by the professor, 
followed by practicum assignments in schools) was used with the other group (n 
= 53). Teaching concerns were identified by having each preservice teacher 
list, and then rank order, his/her concerns about becoming a teacher; lists 
were obtained at the beginning of the semester and again at the end of the 
semester. 

Qualitative procedures were used to analyze and interpret the data. At 
the beginning of the semester, the most frequently occurring concern areas for 
each of the groups were similar (e.g., concern about student discipline, being 
a good teacher, and having sufficient subject-matter knowledge) . By the end 
of the semester, however, the two groups differed in their concern areas. 
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Teaching Concerns of Preservice Teachers 
Introduction 

Fuller (1969) and her colleagues associated with The Research and 
Development Center for Teacher Education at The University of Texas were among 
the first teacher educators to conduct formal investigations of preservice 
teachers' concerns about teaching. The findings of Fuller and other 
researchers have indicated that teaching concerns of preservice teachers as 
well as inservice teachers should not be ignored and that teacher development, 
at both the preservice and inservice levels, may be improved by addressing 
concerns (Fuller, 1969; Fuller, 1971; Fuller & Case, 1971; George, 1974, 1978; 
Ingersoll, 1975; Kazelskis, Kersh, & Reeves, 1989; McNergney, 1977; Parsons & 
Fuller, 1972; Taylor, 1975; Yamamoto, 1969) • 

Fuller's initial inquiries into preservice teachers' concerns were 
conducted through the use of qualitative research procedures which included 
oral interviews with preservice teachers and the collection of written 
statements about their concerns obtained throughout their student teaching 
experience. The results of these inquries lead to the development of more 
formal measures, including the Teacher Concerns Statement (Fuller & Case, 
1971), the Teachers Concerns Checklist, Form B (Fuller, Parsons, & Watkins, 
1973; George, Borich, & Fuller, 1974; Parsons fic Fuller, 1972), and the Teacher 
Concerns Questionnaire (George, 1978). Of these measures, the Teachers 
Concerns Checklist, Form B (TCCL*-B) and the Teacher Concerns Questionnaire 
(TCQ), which is composed of 15 items representing self, task, and impact 
concerns derived from the 56-item TCCL-B, have continued to be utilized by 
researchers interested in the study of teaching concerns (Kazelskis & Reeves, 
1987; Kazelskis, Reeves, & Kersh, 1991; Reeves & Kazelskis, 1985; Schipull, 
1990)- 

The extent to which the greatest concerns of today's preservice teachers 
may be represented on the TCCL~B and the TCQ has not been investigated. 
Changes occurring during the past 20 years in the teacher's role, methods of 
delivering instruction, and the curriculum offered by public schools may be 
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creating concern areas which are not represented on the TCCL-B nor the TCQ. 
Also, teacher education programs of the 1990s are structured differently than 
those of the 1970s, a factor which may influence the nature of concerns found 
among today's preservice teachers* 

The present study was designed to explore the teaching concerns of 
today's preservice teachers without restricting their responses to a pre- 
determined list of teaching concerns. Two questions were addressed by the 
study: 

(1) What are the teaching concerns of preservice teachers? 

(2) Does the type of approach used to teach language arts methodology 
influence preservice teachers' concerns? 

Methodology 

Sample 

The sample included 96 preservice teachers attending a southeastern 
university. The preservice teachers were preparing for certification in 
elementary education and were in their junior year of coursework. Forty-three 
of the preservice teachers were enrolled in two sections of the language arts 
methodology course, taught by two professors who used a traditional approach 
for the delivery of content. The mean age of the preservice teachers enrolled 
in the traditional sections was 26.01 years, and the mean grade-point-average 
for this group was 3.18. The remaining 53 preservice teachers were enrolled in 
two other sections of the language arts methodology course, taught by two 
professors who used a field-experience approach for the delivery of content. 
The mean age of the preservice teachers taught by the field-experience 
approach was 25.55, and the mean grade-point-average for this group was 3.17. 
There were 41 white females, 1 black female, and 1 black male enrolled in the 
two traditional classes, and there were 50 white females, 2 black females, and 
1 Asian female enrolled in the two fields-experience classes. 
Delivery of Language Arts Methodology 

Traditional Approach . Professors associated with the traditional 
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approach provided instruction in language arts content /methodology through use 
of lectures, demonstrations, and cooperative learning activities* The format 
of each lecture session focused on increasing preservice teachers' 
comprehension of language content /methodology by including prereading/ 
prelecture, during reading/during lecture, and post reading/post lecture 
activities. Brainstorming, graphic organizers, concept mapping/webbing, and 
the development of lesson plans that could be used in elementary classrooms 
were among the strategies used to enhance preservice teachers' comprehension 
of the course content. Demonstrations consisted of presentations by the 
professors as well as individual demonstrations by the preservice teachers who 
were attempting to model how specific instructional strategies (e.g., 
developing students' oral language skills through wordless books, the 
directed-reading-thinking-approach (DRTA) , process writing activities to 
develop composition skills of students) could be used in elementary 
classrooms. 

Field-Experience Approach . Professors associated with the field- 
experience approach provided instruction in language arts content /methodology 
through use of lectures, cooperative learning activities, and language arts 
practicum assignments in school settings. The first eight weeks of the 
semester included lectures and cooperative learning activities in which 
preservice teachers worked in small groups to plan lessons and instructional 
activities that they would be teaching to elementary students during the 
field-experience component of the course. For example, the preservice 
teachers planned lessons to develop elementary students' oral language skills, 
to utilize the directed-reading-thinking-approach (DRTA) to enhance elementary 
students' comprehension of subject-matter, and to develop composition skills 
of elementary students through the use of process writing activities. For the 
next four weeks of the semester, preservice teachers conducted practicum 
assignments in elementary classrooms (one preservice teacher per classroom in 
grades K-5) twice a week in lieu of meeting class on campus; they were 
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required to keep a journal during the four-week period. The professors of the 
course supervised the practicum assignments , holding class meetings on campus 
once each week during the field-experience component to reflect upon the 
practicum assignments and the things that preservicee teachers were learning 
as a result of the field experiences. After the field-experience component 
had ended, the remainder of the course included lectures by the professors and 
small-group activities. 
I ns t r ument at ion 

Teaching concerns were obtained by using a free-response procedure, 
similar to the procedure used by Fuller (1969) during her initial inquiries 
into preservice teachers' concerns. The same set of procedures was used to 
collect both pre- and post-course concerns. Each preservice teacher was given 
a sheet of paper on which to list her/his teaching concerns, after reading the 
definition of concern which was derived from the definition given by Fuller 
and George (1978) on the Teacher Concerns Questionnaire (TCQ) . The sheet of 
paper contained the following information: 

At this point in time, what things concern you the most about 
being a teacher? (A concern is defined as somethino you find 
yourself thinking about a lot; you want to do something about 
it so that you can reduce vour anxiety about it . ) In the space 
below, use single words or phrases to list your concerns. Do 
not list more than 10 concerns. After listing the concerns, put 
a 1, beside the one that concerns you the most, a 2 beside the one 
that you have the second-most concern about, and a 3 beside the 
one that you have the third-most concern about, etc. ')?his 
information will help us improve our teacher training program. 
When I think about being a teacher, I am concerned about . . • 
(blank space provided here for list of concerns) 
Qualitative procedures were used to analyze and interpret the free-response 
lists of teaching concerns. 
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Procedures 

Preservice teachers enrolled in four classes (sections) of a language 
arts methods course required for elementary education majors were included in 
the study. The classes were taught by four professors, two of whom taught 
classes using a traditional approach and two of whom taught classes using a 
field-experience approach. The language artg content was the same for the 
four classes, but field-experiences were required in two of the classes. 

The pre-course data were collected during the first week of the 
semester. Each of the four professors told their language arts classes that 
the teacher education department was trying to improve its program and wanted 
to know the kinds of things that concern preservice teachers so that, perhaps, 
the program could be altered in ways that would reduce or eliminate some of 
the concerns of preservice teachers before they graduated. The professors 
asked the preservice teachers to think about the concerns they had at the 
present time about becoming a teacher. There was no discussion among the 
preservice teachers about their concerns. Next, sheets for listing their 
concerns were distributed and the preservice teachers were instructed to read 
the explanatory information at the top of the sheet and respond to the stem, 
"When I think about my becoming a teacher, I am concerned about by 
listing and then rank ordering the concerns that each of them felt at the . 
present time . There was no time limit imposed during this free-response 
procedure, but it took approximately 8-12 minutes for the preservice teachers 
to complete their responses. Before turning in their responses, preservice 
teachers were instructed to write their social security numbers on their 
sheets; it was explained that they would be given an opportunity at the end of 
the semester to list the concerns they had at the end of the course and that 
the social security numbers would be used to match their responses so that the 
teacher education faculty could gain an understanding of the how methods 
courses in education might be influencing their teaching concerns. The 
professors assured the preservice students that their concerns would have no 
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bearing on the grades they received in the course. 

For the first eight weeks of the semester, the professors of all four 
classes provided lectures and cooperative learning experiences for the 
preservice teachers. During weeks 9-12 of the semester, preservice teachers 
in the field-experience classes spent eight class sessions (i.e., two per week 
for four weeks) in local classrooms conducting practicum assignments, in 
specific language arts areas, with small and large groups of elementary 
students. After the four-week field-experience was completed, the professors 
of the field-experience classes spent the remaining weeks of the semester 
providing lectures and cooperative learning experiences for the preservice 
teachers. Throughout the semester, preservice teachers in the traditional 
classes continued to receive lectures and demonstrations by the professors, 
and they individually modeled for their classmates specific instructional 
strategies that could be used to teach language arts skills to elementary 
students. 

During the week before final exams, the post-course data were collected. 
Each of the professors reminded the preservice teachers that they had listed 
their teaching concerns at the beginning of the semester, explaining that the 
teacher education department was attempting to find ways to improve teacher 
education. The professors told them that it might be that their teaching 
concerns had not changed during the semester, that they might have more 
concerns, that they might have fewer concerns, or that they might feel more 
strongly now about a particular concern than they had at the beginning of the 
semester. The professors asked the preservice teachers to think about the 
concerns they now had about becoming a teacher, but there was no group 
discussion about their concerns. Next, sheets for listing their concerns were 
distributed and the preservice teachers were instructed to read the 
explanatory information at the top of the sheet and respond to the stem, "When 
I think about my becoming a teacher, I am concerned about by listing and 

then rank ordering the concerns that each of them felt at the present time. 
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There was no time limit imposed during this free-response procedure, but it 
took approximately 8-12 minutes for the preservice teachers to complete their 
responses* 



Data analyses included the pre- and post-course responses of 96 
preservice teachers • To analyze the data, the free-response lists of teaching 
concerns were used to create a set of descriptive phrases which incorporated 
the concerns of the respondents* For example, the following descriptive 
phrases were derived from items (concerns) such as those shown below each 
phrase: 

having subject-matter knowledge 

- I am afraid that I do not know all that I am going to 

need to know« 

- I am concerned that I will not be prepared to teach subjects 

in the upper grades* 
parent involvement 

- I am worried about parents who are not involved in their 

child's education* 

- I do not know how to make parents become interested in 

their child's education* 
As descriptive phrases were needed to reflect the essence of concerns not 
previously identified, the phrases were created and added to a large matrix on 
which frequency counts of teaching concerns were recorded* Using this 
procedure, descriptive phrases of concern areas were created for pre- and 
post-course responses* Frequency counts of teaching concerns were coded in 
two wayst a) by disregarding the ranked order of concerns, referred to as 
**nonrankGd concerns," and b) by ranked order of concerns, referred to as 
"ranked concerns*" 
Findings for Total Group 

Frequently occurring concerns were designated as those listed 20 or more 
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times by the total group, indicating that approximately 20% of the preservice 
teachers had expressed the concerns • Conversely, less frequently occurring 
concerns were designated as those listed less than 20 times • 

Non-ranked Concerns > At the beginning of the semester, a total of 56 
concern areas were identified for the total group of preservice teachers, with 
the frequency of occurrence ranging from 1 (concern about AIDS/Health 
Problems) to 52 (concern about discipline). Of the 56 concern areas, only 42 
remained concern areas at the end of the semester, with the frequency of 
occurrence ranging from 1 (for 11 of the concern areas) to 38 (concern about 
discipline). As shown in Table 1, the frequency distribution of non-ranked 
concerns indicated that each of the frequently occurring pre-course concern 
areas (i*e., being a good teacher, discipline, having subject matter 
knowledge) decreased in frequency by the end of the semester for the total 
group of preservice teachers. 

Four concern areas, v/hich were among the less frequently occurring pre- 

course non-ranked concerns, increased slightly in frequency by the end of the 

semester t administrative support, classroom management, fairness to all 

students, and keeping students on task. 

Ranked Concerns . Each of the frequently occurring ranked concerns 

decreased in frequency by the end of the semester; however, students continued 

to list discipline as a frequent concern. 

Seven concern areas, which were among the less frequently occurring pre- 

course ranked concerns, increased slightly in frequency by the end of the 

semester: administrative support, classroom management, fairness to all 

students, lesson plan effectiveness, paperwork load, professional appearance, 

and special needs students. 

Findings bv Group 

Frequently occurring concerns were designated as those listed 10 or more 
times for either of the groups, indicating that approximately 25% of the 
preservice teachers taught by the traditional approach or 20% of those taught 
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by the field-experience approach had expressed the concerns • Conversely, less 
frequently occurring concerns were designated as those listed less than 10 
times by either of the groups. 

Non-ranked Concerns . The frequently occurring pre-course concerns of 
preseirvice teachers taught by the traditional approach were: being a good 
teacher, discipline, having subject matter knowledge, lesson plan 
effectiveness, and obtaining employment, with concern about discipline being 
the most frequent concern. As shown in Table 2, these five concern areas 
decreased in frequency by the end of the semester? one concern area, however, 
increased slightly in frequency by the end of the semester: administrative 
support . 

Frequently occurring pre-course concerns of preservice teachers taught 
by the field-experience approach were: being a good teacher, discipline, 
effective delivery of instruction, keeping students* interest, parent 
involvement, and student achievement, with concern about discipline being the 
most frequent concern. All of these concern areas decreased in frequency by 
the end of the semester; ten concern areas, however, increased slightly in 
frecpjency by the end of the semester: church/school issues, classroom 
management, fairness to all students, having subject matter knowledge, keeping 
students on task, keeping up with trends, lesson planning effectiveness, 
obtaining employment, special needs students, and state versus individual 
philosophy. 

Ranked Concerns . Frequently occurring pre-course concerns of preservice 
teachers taught by the traditional approach were: discipline, having subject 
matter knowledge, and obtaining employment. As shown in Table 2, concern in 
these three areas decreased by the end of the semester; four concern areas, 
however, increased slightly in frequency by the end of the semester: 
administrative support, being evaluated by others, professional appearance, 
and student achievement. 

Frequently occurring pre-course concerns of preservice teachers taught 
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by the field-experience approach were: being a good teacher, discipline, and 
problem parents. Concern about discipline increased in frequency while 
concerns about being a good teacher and problem parents decreased by the end 
of the semester. In addition to concern about discipline, eight concern areas 
increased slightly in frequency by the end of the semester: amount of state 
curriculum, classroom management, fairness to all students, having subject 
matter knowledge keeping up with trends, lesson planning effectiveness, 
obtaining employment, and special needs students. 

Discussion 

Based on the findings, it appears that the instructional approach used 
in educational methodology courses does influence the teaching concerns of 
preservice teachers. By the end of the semester, the group of preservice 
teachers who had participated in field experiences differed in their concerns 
from the group who had not participated in field experiences. The major 
difference between the concerns of the two groups was that concern about 
discipline increased in frequency among preservice teachers participating in 
field experiences and decreased ir frequency among preservice teachers who did 
not participate in field experiences. Also, it was found that concerns about 
being a good teacher and problem parents decreased in frequency among 
preservice teachers who had field experiences while eight of the less 
frequently occurring pre-course ranked concern areas increased slightly in 
frequency. In comparison, frequently occurring pre-course concerns of 
preservice teachers who did not participate in field experiences decreased in 
frequency by the end of the semester with slight increases in frequency noted 
for three of the less frequently occurring pre-course ranked concern areas. It 
appears that a more realistic understanding of what it is to be a teacher in 
an actual elementary classroom was probably the key factor influencing the 
differences in concern areas between the two groups by the end of the 
' semester. This interpretation is supported in two ways: (1) by the increase 
in frequency of ranked concerns listed by preservice teachers participating in 
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field expriences about discipline and other concern areas directly linked to 
classroom settings (e.g., classroom management, fairness to all students, 
having subject matter knowledge, lesson planning effectiveness, special needs 
students), and (2) by the increase in frequency of ranked concerns listed by 
preservice teachers not participating in field experiences about areas which 
can only be resolved through experiences in a school setting (e.g*, 
administrative support, being evaluated by others, student achievement). By 
the end of the semester, increases in the ranked concerns of preservice 
teachers who participated in field experiences reflected a reality-based view 
of what teaching is all about, while increases in the ranked concerns of the 
preservice teachers who did not participate in field Experiences lacked this 
perspective. These findings offer support for the inclusion of more school- 
based experiences prior to the student-teaching semester. 

It is important to note that both of the instructional approaches 
appeared to be effective in decreasing frequently occurring pre-course 
concerns (with the exception of concern about discipline found among the 
field-experience group). By the end of the semester, however, a comparison of 
the nature of the ranked concerns which increased in frequency for each of the 
two groups of preservice teachers indicates that the preservice teachers who 
participated in field experiences had a more realistic view of the actual 
classroom setting. 

It was interesting to find that 18 of the concerns listed by preservice 
teachers in the present study were also include^-^ on the TCCL-B (developed by 
Fuller and her colleagues), including concerns abou^ areas such as: being a 
good teacher, discipline, having subject matter knowledge., and classroom 
management. In the present study, however, 26 concern areas were identified 
which were not included on the TCCL-B, with ten of the concern areas 
representing contemporary problems, such as school violence and lawsuits. 
Also, there were 11 concern areas included on the TCCL-B which were not found 
in the present study, such as being accepted as a friend by students and 
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assessing and reporting student progress. Further, all 15 of the concerns 
which compose the TCQ (Fuller and George, 1978) were found to be among the 
concerns of preservice teachers in the present study. Even though the TCQ 
contains the same concerns expressed by the preservice teachers in the present 
study, it may be limited in its scope because it does not include concerns 
about contemporary school-related problems. 

Since the present study was exploratory in nature, the findings cannot 
be generalized to other populations. The evidence presented in this study 
indicates that inclusion of field experiences in methodology courses does 
influence the concerns of preservice teachers by creating a more realistic 
perception of the classroom setting. More research is needed to understand 
how field experiences may contribute to the resolution of preservice teaching 
concerns, may create additional teaching concerns, or may exacerbate existing 
concerns of preservice teachers. It is not known whether or not the point of 
placement of field experiences in methodology courses (at the beginning, 
middle, or end of the course) may result in different kinds of teaching 
concerns. It may be that field experiences at the beginning of methodology 
courses cause pres ice teachers to give more serious attention to remaining 
coursGwork, or it may be that early field experiences merely raise levels of 
anxiety eibout concerns and do little to resolve them. Also, the length (i.e., 
two weeks, three weeks, etc.) of the field experience may be an important 
varieible in the resolution, intensity, or emergence of some teaching concerns. 
It is recommended that longitudinal studies be designed to explore how 
teaching concerns are affected by varied^les such as the point of placement of 
field experiences in methodology courses, the length of the field experience, 
and the requirements (e.g., teaching lessons to small groups of students, 
working with slow learners, scoring papers, etc.) of the field experience. 
Such studies should include regularly-scheduled interviews with preservice 
teachers throughout their field experiences so that factors which increase, as 
well as those that decrease, teaching concerns may be identified. 
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Table 1 

Frequency of Occurrence of Concern Areas for the Total Group 



Concern Areas 



Non^-ranked Concerns 
Pre - Cour s e Fos t ~ Cour se 



Rimked Concerns * 
Pr.i-Course Post-Course 



AIDS/heaLth problems 


1 


0 


1 


0 


•dffllnLstratlve support 


4 


yb 


3 


6** 


eoount of state curriculum 


10 


7 


7 


7 


being a good teacher 


26" 


14 


19 


13 


being evaluated by others 


7 


5 


6 


5 


being good roLe model 


2 


1 


0 


1 


being patient enough 


3 


0 


2 


0 


being respected by society 


1 


0 


0 


0 


church/school issues 


1 


2 


0 


1 


classroom management 


10 


13b 


8 




creative teaching 


13 


7 


8 


6 


creating positive environment 


4 


1 


2 


1 


dealing with Learning problems 


2 


0 


2 


0 


discipline 


52* 


38« 


41* 


38* 


displaying professional demeanor 


3 


0 


0 


0 


drugs /alcohol 


2 


3 


0 


1 


dysfunctional families 


9 


5 


6 


6 


effective delivery of instruction 


19 


7 


13 


7 


fairness to all students 


3 


7'» 


2 


6'» 


future of education 


3 


0 


2 


0 


having proper school supplies 


11 


8 


6 


7 


UtftVLUf^ aUWJC^l* (Ua|i>i>tS£ CU4UW^CU|^C 


21* 


16 


■ y 


1 c 
XD 


keeping students' interest 


17 


8 


10 


8 


keeping students on task 


1 


3b 


3 


3 


keeping up with trends 


9 


7 


6 


7 


lack of community support 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Lack environmental issues studied 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Lack of sex education 


1 


1 


0 


1 


lawsuits 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Lesson planning effectiveness 


16 


12 


8 


ll** 


Liking teaching as profession 


3 


1 


1 


1 


making teaching mistakes 


9 


4 


5 


4 


motivating students 


12 


1 


6 


1 


obtaining empLoyment 


17 


4 


11 


9 


paperwork Load 


2 


2 


0 


2«» 


parent invoLvement 


19 


7 


10 


7 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



Frequency of Occurrence of 


Concern Areas 


for the 


Total Group 






Non- ranked Concerns 


KanKec 


Concerns* 


Concern Areas 


Pre-Course Post* 


"Course 


Pre-Course 


Post-Course 


porlodlc recertlf icatlon 


2 


0 


0 


0 


planning for individual needs 


X7 


9 


14 


9 


probLeffl parents 


13 


2 


11 


1 


professional appearance 


2 


0 


1 


4** 


reporting child abuse 


3 


1 


1 


1 


school assigned to 


5 


0 


1 


0 


scshooL politics 


5 


2 


2 


3 


schooi vioience 




2 


3 


1 


socloQconomic problems 


3 


0 


u 


A 


speciai needs students 


7 


4 


2 


A 


state vs . individual phiiosophy 


3 


2 


2 


1 


student achievement 


12 


9 


8 


9 


student iack of desire to read 


2 


0 


3 


1 


student respect 


5 


5 




A 

A 


teacher pay 


7 


1 


4 


1 


teacher stress /burnout 


6 


1 


0 


1 


teacher/ student ratio 


3 


1 


4 


1 


teaching reading skills 


6 


2 


6 


3 


teaching morals 


3 


1 


2 


2 


time for personal life/family 


1 


0 


0 


0 



*Frequency amounts are totals for rankings, disregarding the position of the 

rankings 
^Frequently occurring concern 

^Concern increased slightly in frequency by end of course 
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Table 2 

Frequency of Occurrence of Concern Areas, by Group* 



Kon-ranked Concerns Ranked Concerns * 



Concern Areas 


Pre- 
T 


Course 

F 


Post- 
T 


'Course 

F 


Pre- 

T 


Course 
F 


Post- 
T 


'Course 
P 


AIDS /health problems 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


administrative s\q>port 


0 




3b 


4 


1 


2 


3b 


3 


aootmt o£ state ctirricultim 


7 


3 


3 


4 


5 


2 


3 


4«= 


being A good teacher 


11* 


15* 


8 


6 


6 


13* 


7 


6 


being evalttated by others 


4 


3 


5 


0 


3 


3 




0 


being good role model 


0 


2 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


being patient enough 


1 


2 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


being respected by society 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


church/school issues 


1 


0 


0 


2«= 


0 


0 


0 


1 


classroom management 


9 


1 


6 


7*= 


7 


1 


6 


7* 


creative teaching 


8 


5 


2 


5 


5 


3 


2 


4 


creating positive environment 


1 


3 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


dealing with learning problems 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


discipline 


21* 


31* 


8 


30* 


13* 


28* 


8 


30*»« 


displaying professional demeanor 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


drugs /alcohol 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


0 


dysfunctioxial families 


2 


7 


1 


4 


1 


5 


1 


5 


effective delivery of Instruction 


9 


10* 


3 


4 


6 


7 


3 


4 


fairness to all students 


0 


3 


0 




0 


2 


0 


6*^ 


future of education 


2 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


having proper school supplies 


5 


6 


3 


5 


3 


3 


3 


4 


having subject matter knowledge 


15* 


6 


7 


9c 


10* 


6 


6 


9^ 


keeping students' interest 


7 


10* 


1 


7 


3 


7 


1 


7 


keeping students on task 


0 


1 


0 


3<^ 


0 


3 


0 


3 


keeping up with trends 


7 


2 


0 


7*^ 


2 


4 


0 


7*= 


lack of coonmnity support 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


iack environmental issues studied 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


lack of sex education 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


lawsuits 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


lesson planning effectiveness 


10* 


6 


3 


9c 


5 


3 


3 


Qc 


liking teaching as profession 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


making teaching mistakes 


5 


A 


0 


4 


2 


3 


0 


4 


motivating students 


8 


4 


0 


1 


2 


4 


0 


1 


obtaining eroploymcat 


15* 


2 


0 


4«= 


10* 


1 


6 


3« 


paperwork load 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 
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Table 2 (Continued) 



Frequency of Occurrence of Concern Areas, by Group* 







Kon~ranked 


Concerns 






Ranked 


Concerns** 




Concezn Areas 


Pre 


-Course 


Post-Course 


Pre 


-Course 


Post-Course 




T 


F 


T 


F 


T 


F 


T 


P 


parent ixxvolvement 


4 


15* 


2 


5 


2 


8 


2 


5 


periodic recertL£LcatLon 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


planning for Individual needs 


9 


8 


3 


6 




7 


3 


6 


problem parents 


5 


8 


0 


2 




10* 


0 


1 


professional appearance 


1 


1 


0 


0 




0 


3 


1 


report Ina child abuse 


2 


1 


0 


1 




0 


0 


1 


school assigned to 


4 


1 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


school politics 


3 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


1 


2 


school violence 


4 


0 


2 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


socloeconoffllc problems 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


special needs students 


6 


1 


1 


3*= 


2 


0 


1 


3*^ 


state vs. Individual philosophy 


3 


0 


0 


2*= 


1 


1 


0 


1 


student achievement 


2 


10* 


3 


6 


1 


7 


3b 


6 


student lack o£ desire to read 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


student respect 


0 


5 


1 


4 


0 


4 


1 


3 


teacher pay 


3 


4 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


0 


teacher stress /burnout 


5 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


teacher /student ratio 


1 


2 


0 


1 


1 


3 


0 


1 


teaching reading skills 


2 


4 


0 


2 


2 


4 


0 


3 


teaching morals 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


2 


0 


2 . 


time £or personal ll£e/£amlly 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



*Group: T = Traditional Approach used with group 



F = Field Experience Approach used with group 
**Frec[uency amounts are totals for rankings, disregarding the position of the 

rankings 
•Frequently occurring concern 

^Concern increased slightly in frequency by end of the course for the 

traditional approach 
^Concern increased slightly in frequency by end of the course for the field- 
experience approach 
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